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West Europeans 
Work Together 


Six Lands Are Mapping Plans 
to Develop Atomic Energy 
and to Increase Trade 


earns deg of 6 Western 
E are meeting in 
3russels, Belgium. The meeting may 
prove to be one of the most important 
in Europe’s history. 

The delegates represent Belgium, 
France, Italy, Luxembourg, the Neth- 
¢rlands, and West Germany. They are 
discussing how their nations can co- 
operate in the field of atomic energy. 
They are considering whether 
their countries can work together more 
closely in buying and selling products. 

This meeting follows one held late 
last May in Venice, Italy. At that 
time, the foreign ministers of the 6 
nations proposal to in- 
crease cooperation between their coun- 
They agreed that 
tives of their 
later (which they 
draw up treaties putting their 
into effect. The treaties are expected 
to be ready sometime this fall, and 
they will then be submitted to the law- 
making the 
volved for their approval. 


Juropean countries 


also 


discussed a 
tries. representa- 
meet 
are now doing) to 


countries should 


plans 


hodies of countries in- 

One plan provides for cooperation in 
the field of energy. The 
clear called Euratom—a 
word coined from Hurope 
This 
atomic 
They 
exchanging information, and in build- 


atomic nu- 
project is 
and atom. 
combine the 


enterprise would 


resources of the 6 countries. 
would cooperate in research, in 


(Continued on page 6) 
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WASHINGTON, D.C.’s National Airport—on the Virginia side of the 


se i nciys Sa canmamanietiges th tem Sy ft 


Potomac—is one of 


vane 


the busiest in the country 


Is Traveling by Air Safe Today? 


Despite Some Tragic Crashes, Scheduled Airlines Have a Good Record, 


but the Growing Volume of Traffic Is Creating Many Serious Problems 


H°” safe is flying? Very safe, if 
you travel by scheduled airlines. 
This statement may sound a little too 
optimistic 
disaster is 


while the Grand Canyon 


fresh in our minds, but 

figures justify it. 
Let’s take a look at 

ord. The figures are 


last 
expressed in 
100 million 


passenger 


year’s rec- 


the number of deaths pe 


passenger miles. A mile 


is one person carried one mile.) 
taxis led in 
Their 


million 


Passenger autos and 
1955's 


was 2.7 


transportation fatalities. 


rate deaths per 100 


this with 


scheduled air- 


Compare 
domestic 


passenger miles. 
the figure for 
lines—0.8. Aviation has not matched 


the records of buses (0.19) or rail 


roads (.07) 


it was 


, but it is much lower than 


some years ago. 


The airlines’ good safety record ha 
making 
But 


course, to alr 


played an important part in 
the American people air-minded. 
nothing, of 


who suddenly feel the sick 


it means 
passengers 


ening lurch of a plane out of control 


Figures are small comfort to the fami 


lies of victims. Even the airlines find 





HERE AND ABROAD = = = PEOPLE, PLACES, AND EVENTS 


MARINES LEAVE 


The last United States Marines have 

from South Korea. The 
Marine aircraft unit, has 
moved to Japan. United States forces 
remaining in South Korea include 2 
Army and Air Force 
sonnel, 


STUDY ABROAD 


West Germany will grant 
ships to 225 American students in the 
next 4 years. They will be given as 
thanks to this country for the aid it 
has extended to West Germany since 
World War Ii. Each student will re- 
ceive travel expenses and about $650 
for the schoo! 


RAILWAY EXPANSION 


Communist China continues to push 
ahead in railway expansion as part of 
the country’s industrialization effort. 
Close to 2,000 miles of rails have been 
laid since 1953. Plans call for an ad- 
ditional 500 miles to be put down by 
the end of next year. In addition to 
laying new lines, the communists are 


withdrawn 
group, a 


divisions per- 


scholar- 


year. 


building second tracks in some places 


that previously had only 1 track. 


DROUGHT AID 


has declared 
Montana, 


President Eisenhower 
parts of lowa, Missouri, 
North Dakota to be 
areas, This makes the 
ble to receive federal aid. 


and 


regions eligi- 


RESULTS ARE IN 


The results of Indonesia’s parlia- 
elections have 
7 months 


December. 


been officially 
after voting 
Most of the 
divided 


mentary 
announced 
last 


520 seats are 


started 
nearly evenly 
among 4 major parties. They include 
the pro-Western Masjumi Party 


The rest are spread 


and 
the communists. 
among 30 minor groups. 


ELECTRONIC CHECKS 


The government will replace the 
30,000,000 paper checks it issues each 
year with electronic punch cards on 
August 1. The Treasury Department 
already out about 320,000,000 
punch-card checks annually. 3y 


sends 


drought disaster 


this 
government expects to save 


switching the rest to type, the 
$2,000,000 
a year in handling and sorting costs 


IRAQ MOVES AHEAD 


Iraq has embarked on a 5-year pro- 
gram to industrialize. Plans call for 
the Middle nation to build elec- 
tric power 


East 
stations, cement 


a chemical plant, and other projects. 


FARM MECHANIZATION 


The Department of Agriculture re- 
ports that for the first time American 
more tractors than horses 
and mules. The 
has reached 4,450,000 compared with 
just under 4,000,000 horses and mules. 


farms have 
number of tractors 


REPUBLICAN KEYNOTER 


Arthur Langlie of Wash- 
ington will deliver the keynote address 
before the Republican National Con- 
vention in San Francisco on August 
20. He is the only man 
elected governor of his state 3 times 
The Langlie is 
election Senate in 


Governor 


ever to be 
55-year-old seeking 


to the November. 


factories, 


little cold 


when a crash is reported. 


satisfaction in statistics 


Every such 


accident is a disaster in the full mean- 


ing of the word. In addition to the 


human suffering and live 


snuffed out, it 


horror of 
means financial loss 


measure, the loss of pub 


and, in some 


lic confidence, 

success of air 
this 
Its urgency 
planes take to the air, fly 
higher Traffic and 
2 parts of the problem. 
traffic 
attention, 


The very 
makes 


transporta 


tion problem especially 


se T1IOUS, increases as more 
Ing at ever 
speeds peed are 
Just now, volume is attract 
ing the more particularly 
as it affects airport facilities For 
example, a test in traffic 
first of its kind in the nation—has 
been conducted at Washington, D. ¢ 


12 months. 


control the 


during the 

The test was 
ment-Military-Industry Air 
nating Committee. It established what 
it calls a “high density 
drew up special regulations for flying 


past 
set up by the Govern- 


Coordi 
zone” and 


in it. 

At the heart of the zone are the 
National Airport, the Anacostia Naval 
Air Station, and the 
Base. The approaches to all 3 
fields are 


solling Air Force 
air- 
included in the 

The committee imposed, 
zone, 4 maximum speed limit of 
hour. It published 
regulations concerning 
bility, and communications. 

Though the committee feels that 
such strict regulation is a step in the 


zone, 

within the 
1k0 
miles an special 
altitude, visi- 


it does not claim that 
its experiment solved the 
lem in the 


right direction, 
safety prob- 
Washington area. It con- 
ducted 2 surveys during the 12-month 
period. A report based on them ad- 
mits that many of the difficulties aris- 
ing from high traffic density continue 
to exist at the National Airport. As 
(Concluded on page 2) 
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Air Travel and Safety 


(Concluded from page 1) 


roof, it cited the 24 near-collisions 
that occurred in one period of 20 days. 
There is disayreement as to what 
constitutes a “near-collision.” The 
ual definition is “a situation requir 
ny evasive action by one or both 
planes.”’) Near-collisions of this kind 
are much too frequent at all busy air- 


DO 
por 


But the control problem does 
ot belong solely to such high-density 
“arene 

A realization of this fact was 
brought home to us, a few weeks ago, 
by the worst disaster in commercial 
aviation. The incident is well known, 
but the circumstances are worth re 
iewing. They show that more effec 
tive air traffie control may be needed 
even above the great open spaces of 
the We { 

On the morning of June 30, a 
\inited Air Lines DC-7 took off from 
los Angeles for Chicago. Three min 
ites later a Super-Conatellation of the 
lrans World Airlines left the same 
field for Kansas City. 

ihere was no thought of danger 
light plans provided that the TWA 
plane fly at 19,000 feet and the United 
\ir Lines ship at 21,000, 

But the TWA plane ran into bad 
Wishing to fly above the 
torm, the pilot radioed the Civil 
Administration 
centel He asked and received pe 


eatnel! 


\eronautics control 
mission to abandon his flight plan and 
go on visual flight. A pilot on visual 
flight is required to fly 1,000 feet 
above the clouds so that he can see all 
around him. 

the United Air Lines plane 
that sent the last radio message. An 


it was 


hour and a half out of Los Angeles, 
“We are going 

Nothing more 
When 


night came, 2 private fliers spied 


it started sending: 
That was all 
was heard from either plane, 


burning wreckage on a cliff in the 
Grand Canyon, 

No one in either plane lived to re 
port what happened. But mountain- 
eers, flown all the way from Switzer 
land, found evidence that pointed to 


a collision. They brought out frag- 


ments of one plane that had the paint 
Bits of both 
craft were found jumbled together. 
It appeared that, for the first time in 
history, 2 scheduled airliners had been 


of the other on them 


wrecked by collision, 
If such a thing could happen over 


the Grand Canyon, what might not 
occur on crowded air routes—the one 
between New York and Washington, 
for instance? 

A plane needs plenty of safety space 
around it. When a pilot files his flight 
plan with one of the 26 CAA control 
centers, he is assigned safety space. 
The reserved area can be thought of 
as a block of empty space moving with 
the plane at its center. So long as 
the pilot follows his plan, he has this 
invisible protection around him. His 
reserved space may be as much as 
100 miles long, 2,000 feet from top 
to bottom, and 10 miles wide. 

The system is a safe one. As we 
have seen, however, weather condi- 
tions may cause pilots to abandon it 
for visual flight. In theory, visual 
flight, too, provides plenty of space 
Sut human failure 
in sight or judgment can cause trou- 
ble. “Almost all of the 65 mid-air col- 
lisions of civil aircraft in the United 
States since 1950 have involved planes 
flying under visual rules,” says Alvin 
Shuster in The New York Times. 


as a safeguard, 


More Crowded Skies 


The space needed to protect planes 
in flight is becoming increasingly hard 
to provide. This difficulty is caused 
partly by the rise in the number of 
planes. But it is aggravated by the 
reservation of large sections of sky 
for military use. The space over air 
bases and aerial-gunnery ranges is 
banned to civilian flying. So is the 
air over the proving grounds that are 
used for testing missiles and atomic 
weapons. 

So much for problems caused by 
traffic volume. We may now consider 
the factor of speed. The faster a 
plane is going, the more difficult visual 
flight becomes. 

This month’s Atlantic carries a 
timely article on “The Challenge of 
High-Speed Flying.” The writer is 
Colonel H. G. Mosley of the U.S. Air 
Force Medical Corps. He has been 
doing flight safety research for the 
Air Force, and he states clearly the 
fundamental difficulty that confronts 
man in the jet age. 

“In the velocity of flight,” he says, 
“man finds himself continually pitting 
his wits against a course of events 
which transpire with unbelievable 
rapidity. His physical limitations 





LANES—-A, DEVANEY 


AIRPORT TOWER crews bear big responsibilities in directing planes 











JET TRANSPORTS, such as this DC-8, will create new traffic problems when 
they are put in service on the nation’s air routes in the next 2 or 3 years 


are completely inadequate for the de- 
mands of the game.” 

Colonel Mosley illustrates his point 
with figures concerning a jet pilot 
traveling at the rate of 600 miles per 
hour. Reckoning the time it would 
take a skilled flier to see a plane ahead 
of him, comprehend the situation, and 
decide what to do, he gets an absolute 
minimum of 3 seconds, During this 
period, the pilot flies on for half a 
mile, entirely unable to make any 
change in his course. 

“As speeds increase and as the num- 
ber of aircraft multiplies,” Colonel 
Mosley concludes, “the age-old method 
of survival by seeing and evading will 
become completely obsolete. Closing 
speeds will be so great that a pilot 
will be committed to a mid-air colli- 
sion even as, or before, he sees another 
aircraft. Uninterrupted flying will 
thus become completely dependent 
upon strict, accurate air traffic con- 
trol. And unless man soon makes 
these laws, and keeps them inviolate, 
nature will exact the death penalty.” 

William B. Davis, director of the 
CAA Office of Aviation Safety, has 
said substantially the same _ thing. 
When two 600-mile-an-hour planes ap- 
proach each other, he says, the pilots 
have little or no opportunity to de- 
cide on courses of action. At one 
mile, they would not have time to 
make a decision prior to the time a 
collision occurs, 

Mr. Davis blames inadequate cock- 
pit visibility and altitude meter er- 
rors, as well as speed, for the increas- 
ing danger of flight collision. The 
final answer, he thinks, may be total 
control of all flights by radar-equipped 
control towers, coupled with airborne 
radar. We must develop a radar that 
will reveal the location of other craft 
and show a pilot what course he may 
take to avoid them. 

Airlines and the Air Force feel that 
all flying, private aviation included, 
must someday be put under strict 
ground control to eliminate the danger 
of collision. Many private owners 
strongly object to this view. They 
like the freedom of unrestricted vis- 
ual flight. They also fear that the 
high cost of such instruments as 
might be required would almost elimi- 
nate private flying. 

Their cause is championed by the 
Aircraft Owners and Pilots Associa- 
tion, the headquarters of which are 
at Bethesda, Maryland. Max Karant, 
vice president of the association and 
an experienced pilot, blames careless- 
ness for most near collisions. 

As for crashes, Mr. Karant says, 


we would know much more about their 
causes if every commercial plane were 
required to carry a_ tape-recording 
device showing speed, altitude, com- 
pass reading, etc. These devices, now 
on the market, are virtually fool- 
proof. In the event of a crash, the 
tape would tell an interesting story of 
the circumstances. 

“One eventual answer to the prob- 
lem of modernizing the air traffic con- 
trol system seems to lie in substitut- 
ing automation for the traffic control- 
ler,” Alvin Shuster suggests in The 
New York Times article from which 
we have already quoted: ‘‘A semi-au- 
tomatic visual communication link be- 
tween the pilot and the controller, for 
example, would reduce the need for 
time-consuming talk. Electronic cal- 
culators, by ‘studying’ the pattern of 
planes in flight, could calculate in 
brief order the best course for each 
plane to fly and automatically trans- 
mit instructions.” The CAA has been 
developing devices for this kind of au- 
tomation at its Technical Development 
Center, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Government Program 


Civil Aeronautics Administrator 
Charles J. Lowen has reminded us that 
the government is at present em- 
barked on the greatest airways pro- 
gram in history. The program will 
take from 3 to 5 years for completion, 
and it will cost about $246,000,000. 

“The plan will put us in a state of 
readiness for the first stage of the 
jet age,” the administrator says. 
“Giving the CAA traffic controller 
‘radar eyes’ is the heart of our plan. 
We will have radar coverage of the 
entire air space of the United States 
at high altitudes. By means of long- 
range radar, our controllers will main- 
tain continuous surveillance for the 
civil and military jets and advanced 
piston-engine planes which fly at high 
altitudes. . . . We will be able to keep 
them under positive control.” 

The program provides, also, for 
adding 383 new radio stations to the 
present 418. These stations send out 
radio beams to guide pilots. As a 
third measure, the CAA will operate 
3 Air Force jet bombers to give con- 
trol crews and safety inspectors prac- 
tice in working with jet craft. 

There is certainly no time to be 
lost. What Mr. Lowen calls the “first 
stage of the jet age” is almost upon 
us. Within 2 or 3 years, jet pas- 
senger planes will be streaking across 
the United States at speeds approxi- 
mating 600 miles per hour. 

—By JOHN TOTTLE 
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Personality 


Frank Clement 


“EZEYNOTE” is a that 

moved from one sphere of ac- 
tivity to another. Webster’s dic- 
tionary traces its course with three 
definitions. 

The first gives its original meaning 
in music: “The tonic or basic note of 
a key or scale.” By a natural exten 
sion, it acquired a second meaning: 
“The fundamental fact or idea; 
keynote of a policy.” Finally, 
have a definition for keynote speech: 
“An address, as at a political conven- 
that the 
issues,” 

This last usage of the word came 
rather late, perhaps not until the 
1890’s. The tradition of having the 
convention’s temporary 
make the keynote speech 
have been firmly fixed by the turn of 
the century. 

The keynote speaker for the Demo- 
cratic Governor 
Frank Clement of Tennessee. He was 
chosen from among 17 or 18 other 
candidates by the Arrangements Com- 
mittee. Governor Clement 
reputation for expressing himself 
vigorously from a platform. He has 
been called, by one political writer, 





word has 


as, 


we 


tion, presents essential 


chairman 
seems to 


convention will be 


has a 


“the Democrats’ answer to Vice Presi- 
dent Richard Nixon.” 4 

Frank Goad Clement 
Dickson, Tennessee, on June 2, 
His lawyer father 
politics, and Frank was only 10 when 
he decided that he would one day be 
governor. 
taking regular 
speaking. 

After attending 
versity in 
Clement enrolled at the law school of 
Vanderbilt University in Nashville. 
He obtained his degree in 1942 and 
went to work for the FBI. 

He entered the U.S. Army in 1943, 
and left the service in 1946 as a first 
lieutenant. 

His first legal work was as general 
counsel for the Railroad and 
Public Utilities Commission. Here ne 
for himself. Then 
office in Nashville 


born in 
1920. 
active in 


was 


was 


Four years later he began 


lessons in public 


Uni- 
Tennessee, 


Cumberland 
Lebanon, 


state 


made a name he 


set up a law and 





TENNESSEE'S Governor Clement 


devoted to political activities all the 
time he could spare. 

In the Democratic primary of 1952, 
Clement defeated 
Browning. He proceeded to win elec- 
tion by the largest popular vote in 


Governor Gordon 


the state’s history and became the 
youngest governor in the United 
States. Certain observers think that 


the Democrats, at their convention this 
year, may select him as a Vice Presi- 
dential candidate. 
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BELGIUM 


is a small 


eawy FOR aw AN t 


European land with a coast along the North Sea 


Belgium, Prosperous Land 


UMMER tourists now strolling 
through Brussels are _ probably 
more interested in the lace shops than 
in Euratom (see page 1). But the 


atomic energy conference shows that 
history can still be made in Belgium's 
ancient capital. 

This city of nearly 1,000,000 people 
is the heart of the kingdom. In 1830, 
when Belgium was part of the Nether- 
led the revolt that 
won freedom for the Belgians. 

Like most 
capital’s name has two official spell- 
ings. In Flemish-speaking Flanders, 
it is written Brussel. The southern 
part of the country, French-speaking 
Wallonia, writes the name Bruvelles. 


lands, Brussels 


selgian place names, the 


This division by languages seem 
to have started with an old Roman 
defense line along the Sambre and 
Meuse Rivers. South of the line the 
civilization of Romanized Gaul took 
hold. Germanic tribes colonized the 
northern part, Flanders. (The pres 
ent line between Flanders and Wal 
lonia lies north of the Roman line 

Flemish differs only slightly from 


Dutch, and a large part of Flanders 
looks like the Netherlands. The flat 
fields of coastal Belgium have been 
drained in the manner of Dutch pold 
from the 
Crisscrossed with drainage canals, the 
dikes to 


ers—land reclaimed sea 


polders have them 


from flooding. 


protect 








Coming inland, we pass through a 


level belt of sandy soil, much of which 


is unfit for farming Here, on the 
Scheldt River, more than 50 mile 
from the sea, lies Antwerp. It is Bel 
gium’s. chief port and second larwe 
city The textile center of Ghent 
to the weat 

Around Brussels, the rolling 
try is good crop land As we continu 
outh into Wallonia, though, we find 
the hills growing steeper Coal mit 
ing is important in this regior al 
factories dot the landscap« Liege 

Belgium's great steel center 

The country’s highest elevation are 
found between France and Luxen 
bourg This section the Ardenne 
Its forests are very beautiful 

Belgium is not much larger tha 
our state of Maryland, but her popu 
lation i almost 9,000,000 nee 
he hasn't nearly enough farn ind 
to feed »> many people he import i 
third of her food. Nearly all raw ma 


‘ 


erials are imported, als« 


such handicap he 


In spite of 
standard of living is near the 
The 


& sound economy on 


yium’s 


top for Europe nation haa built 


three resource 


coal, skilled labor, and a good locatior 
for track She manufactures good 
for export (chiefly steel and textile 
These earn enough money to pay for 
the food and raw materials she mu 
Import 

In this trade her huge color the 
Belgian Congo, play an important 
role Larger than Belgium in popu 
lation and 77 times as large in area 
the Congo is a producer of raw m 
terials It exports copper, uraniun 
and industrial diamonds, a vell a 
cotton, coffee, and palm oil 

Belyium is a constitutional mon 


archy King Baudouin |, who will be 
16 in September, took the throne five 
years ago when his father, Leopold 
Ill, abdicated 





Historical Background - - End of Toll Roads? 


ILL toll 


States disappear? 


the United 
Many people 


roads in 


believe they will, as a result of the 
federal government’s huge road-build- 
ing program. Federal payments to 
the states for new highways will total 
billions of dollars in the next 10 to 15 
years. 

As the roads are opened to traffic, 
travelers are likely to use them when 
because they will free. 
Highways for which fees are charged 
now may have difficulties. In time, 
they may be turned into free roads, 


possible be 


too. 

At present, there are at least 1,200 
miles of toll roads in use from Maine 
to Colorado. An additional 5,000 
miles of such highways have been 
planned, but the federal building pro- 
gram may bring numerous changes in 
plans. 

The system of charging travelers 
for the use of roads dates back to the 
early days of our country. When the 
first explorers came to America, the 
only roads they found Indian 
trails. Early colonists paths 
through the forests, connecting old 
settlements with new. Later these 
paths were widened to become rough 
but usable roads. Responsibility for 
the roads was entirely up to individ- 
ual communities. 

As the coach and wagon replaced 
travel by foot and horseback, the need 
arose for surfaced Jecause 


were 
cut 


roads. 


the individual towns and counties 
could not afford to pay for them, turn 
pike companies were given the right 
to construct and operate them 

For 40 years, beginning about 1800, 
these companies built highways cove 
ing the east, and extending even as 
far the Mississippi River 


The companies profited from their in 


west as 


vestment by collecting tolls from 
travelers at gates set up along the 
way. 

With the opening of the Far West 
for settlement, the federal govern- 
ment began to build roads. In 1806, 


Congress allotted funds to help im 
prove one of the most important west 


ward routes. This road, known as the 





Sunes 


OLD-TIME TOLLHOUSE on the 


Cumberland Road in Pennsylvania 


National Pike, was one of the fe 
major highways which did not charge 
its users a fee It still is used a 
part of U.S. 40, one of our major 


transcontinental highways 


‘ 


As railroads grew in popular 
road-building gradually declined 
Tolls dropped off, because slow, horse 
drawn vehicles could not compete with 
speedier rail travel, and many turn 
pike companies failed After 1840 


highway transportation entered a 


period of neglect 


The invention of the bicycle, and 
later, of the automobile, revived the 
nation’s interest in roads About 


the 
period of highway expansion and im 


1890, country entered a ne 


ptate yovernment 


need, took ove! 


provement 
recognizing the great 
the 
building and maintenance 


road 


some of responsibility of 
local 


first 


Jerse 


from 
governments The 
1491, when New 


voted to provide state funds to aasi 


and county 


step came in 
the counties in road-building. Othe 
followed this 
In 1916, Congress passed a law pro 
federal funds 
states in highway construction nee 
that 
financed largely by a 
federal and state funds 
These federal-state funds have bee 


states soon example 


to «as t tne 


viding 


time, road-building ha 


combinat! 


obtained mostly from taxes charged or 
gasoline we buy and on the autom 
biles and trucks we drive 
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U. S. and Egypt 


Mi uncertainty till 


irrounds 
kiyvyptian plans for construction of a 
ye irrigation dam at Aswan, on the 
ile River Last winter, Britain and 
nerica offered Egypt millions of dol 
re to help get the project started 


ce then, however, Egypt's Presi 


dent Gamal Nasser has shown consid 
je friendship toward Russia and 
ner communist countrie His gov 
ernment has been buying weapon 


from the communists, has given offi 
al recognition to Red China, and ha 
poken of vetting Soviet financial help 
m the Aswan project. Many observ 
ers, during the last few months, began 
io feel that Egypt was no longer 
yreatly interested in receiving west 
ern aid for construction of the dam 
This month, Egyptian spokesmen 
id that their country did want out 
tance. Meanwhile, though, Amer 

Ch position on the subject had 
changed Kyvypt’s friendly moves to 
ard communist nations and her fre 


nt criticism of the West had made 


mar [ leade) hostile toward 
the idea of helping her 

he | State Department an 
nounced on July 19 that the offer we 
put forth last winter was being can 
celed, Britain followed with a similat 
announcement News from Moscow 
then indicated that Kgypt might also 
have little chance of getting Russian 
aid on the project 

Many people feel that America and 
Britain should—if at all possible 
help the Egyptians construct thei 
badly needed irrigation dam Such 
iid, it is argued, would tend to draw 
Kyypt toward us, Observers who op 
pose this view maintain that Egypt will 
not be a reliable friend of the United 
tate regardless of how much help 


we may give her, 


Hatch Act 


With national elections coming in 
November, Americans are busy drum 


a 


’ 
~" A 
ro 

. a 


¥ 
are 2 Seite 


THIS NEW ROAD leads to the northern tip of Norway. 


southward through Europe and Africa. 


ming up support for their favorite 
candidates. At the same time, in 
Washington and around the country, 
notices are being posted to remind 
federal employes that they can have 
little to do with such activities, 
There is a 1939 law which, in gen- 
eral, keeps U. 8S. government workers 
from taking an active part in the cam- 
beyond going 
to the polls to cast their ballots. This 
known as the Hatch Act. 
Its purpose is to help keep the day-to- 


paign or the election 
measure is 


day operation of federal offices free 
from politics. It also helps protect 
the employes, who might otherwise be 
put under pressure to campaign for 
the party in power, 

Generally speaking, the Hatch Act 
prohibits U, & 


from: running for national or state 


government workers 


office while still employed by the fed- 
eral government, urging others to be- 
come candidates, campaigning for or 
ayainst a party or candidate, trans- 
porting voters to the polls, distribut 
ing campaign material, taking part in 
political parades, selling tickets fo 
political events, writing for or against 
any party or candidate, and seeking or 
receiving political contributions, 
Under certain circumstances, fed 
eral workers are allowed to become in 
dependent candidates for local offices. 
If elected, however, they must give up 


their U. S. government jobs. 


Delegates to the UN 


Five prominent Americans will rep- 
resent the United States at the next 
United Nations General Assembly ses- 
sion, which opens in New York City 
in November 

Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., as regular 
Ambassador to the UN, will head our 
delegation, The other representa- 
tives, chosen by President Eisenhower, 
will be Senator William Knowland, Re- 
publican of California; Senator Hu- 
bert Humphrey, Democrat of Minne 
sota; Paul Hoffman, automobile manu- 
facturer who directed U. 8S. aid pro- 


The Story of the Week 








HAMILTON WRIGH 


A SCHOOL BAND passes down the street in Caracas, Venezuela’s capital, 
in a parade which touched off a celebration of the country’s independence holiday 


this month. 


More than 200,000 Venezuelans took part in the observance. The 


country declared its independence of Spain more than 140 years ago. 


grams to Europe for a time during 
President Truman’s administration; 
and Ellsworth Bunker, president of 
the American Red Cross and a for- 
mer U. S. ambassador to Argentina. 

Senator Knowland’s appointment is 
of special importance. He is strongly 
opposed to any efforts to bring Red 
China into the UN. By sending 
Knowland to the Assembly, some po- 
litical leaders say, the President is 
making clear that his position also is 
against letting the Chinese Reds into 
the international organization. 


Fewer Soldiers? 


A new controversy has developed 
over the size of Uncle Sam’s military 


in, 
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UNITED PRESS 


It is a link in a highway which, upon completion, will run 
After crossing the Mediterranean by boat, motorists may continue on the highway 


to the southern tip of Africa. Completing the route probably will take several years. 


forces. It was touched off by a report 
that Admiral Arthur Radford, Chair- 
man of the U. S. Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
wants a reduction of about 800,000 
men in our armed services by 1960. 

Admiral Radford denies that there 
is, at present, any definite plan to trim 
the fighting forces so drastically. It 
is widely reported, however, that he 
and other top military leaders are giv- 
ing careful thought and study to some 
reduction in the size of the U. S. 
armed services, 

Our country now has about 2,810,- 
000 men and women in uniform. Under 
the plan which Admiral Radford was 
said to have suggested, there would be 
just slightly more than 2,000,000 in 
1960. The largest reduction would 
occur in the Army, while the smallest 
would be in the Air Force. 


People who think we can safely re- 
duce the size of our fighting forces 
argue as follows: 


“There is little need, in modern 
times, for military establishments con- 
taining great masses of soldiers. Ad- 
vances in weapons, particularly atomic- 
hydrogen weapons, have made it pos- 
sible to inflict severe damage with 
comparatively small numbers of 
troops. 

“Large armies are costly. The 
United States must guard against 
spending itself into economic weak- 
ness, just as it must guard against be- 
ing weals militarily in critical times. 

‘The communist nations have 
enough manpower that they can out- 
number us in ground forces, no matter 
what we do. Therefore we must put 
our main reliance on ‘super-weapons.’ ” 

Americans who oppose a reduction 
in the size of our military establish- 
ment say: 


“By depending mainly on nuclear 
weapons at the expense of large-scale 
manpower, we would restrict ourselves 
severely. We would be unable to fight 
‘limited’ wars such as the one that oc- 


curred in Korea. We would be pre- 
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pared only for all-out nuclear war, and 
this type of conflict could hardly be 
prevented from spreading throughout 
the world. 

“A sharp cut in our ground forces 
will require the withdrawal of U. S 
troops from overseas. Our allies may 
think we are abandoning them to the 
Reds. 


forces at their present level, and for 


can afford to keep American 


national safety we must do so 


Death on Highways 
U. S. highway accidents may bring 
death to at 412,000 this 
year and break the record of 39,969 
persons killed in 1941, the Department 
of Commerce reports 
The estimate is 


least persons 


the acci- 
dent rate for the first 4 months of this 
during which 11,550 
were killed. The toll of 2,960 deaths 
in April alone was the highest in his- 
tory for that month. 

Department of 
say that state and community authori- 


based on 


year, persons 


Commerce officials 
ties can help reduce the accident rate 
by increasing patrols of the highways 


Award to Philippines 


Japan is going to pay the Republic 
of the Philippines $550,000,000 
mostly in factory products and other 
next 20 


goods, not in cash—over the 


years. The payment is to settle dam- 
ages caused by Japanese forces during 
their occupation of the 
in World War II. 

Along with goods, 
furnish 
cialists to help carry out Filipino in- 
dustrial projects. In addition, Japan 
will lend some $250,000,000 to Filipino 
business firms. 


Philippines 


Japan v also 
J will al 


engineers and business spe- 


The Philippines had wanted a much 
larger payment, and the 
$550,000,000 settlement only recently. 
With the damage question settled, the 
Senate of the Philippines approved a 


agreed to 


peace treaty with Japan. Signed in 


1951, it finally—by law—-ends the war 
between the 2 lands just about 10 
years after the hard fighting ended 


in 1945. 


Folding Circus Tents 


their 


acrobats 


Are traveling circuses with 


tents, lions, clowns, and 


popular for many years in towns and 


cities across our country—going to be 





INTERNATIONAL AMPHITHEATER 
National Convention gets under way August 13. 
vention opens later—on August 20—in San Francisco. 





ABOARD the big U. S. Aircraft Carrier Forrestai, the crew stands inspection on 


forced out of business? Maybe, maybe tents for many Others believe 
that the 


more to buildings and to television 


years 


not. circus will turn more and 


This summer, certainly, circus peo- 


ple are having a hard time. They’ve 


run into increasing costs, labor dis 


Hungary’s New Red Boss 


putes, bad weather that kept big audi- 


ences away from the show, and dam As newly appointed First Secretary 
aging accidents while traveling be of the Workers’ (Communist) Party, 
tween towns Erno Gero is now the top political boss 

Over a dozen shows, mostly small, of Hungary. Because he is in a posi 
are still going around the country. tion to control party activities, Gero 
But 3 circuses gave up, at least for is possibly more powerful than the 
this season, and turned back to their head of government, Prime Minister 
winter headquarters. One, the big Andras Heyedus. 


gest, was Ringling Brothers, Barnum Gero, a veteran in Hungarian com 


and Bailey Circus munist and 


government posts, suc 
tingling says it is not going out of ceeds 65-year-old Matyas Rakosi 
business, but it does intend todo away Rakosi resigned, he said, because of 


with shows in tents. In future 


sons, Ringling plans to use only Mad- 


sea- aye and poor health. 
In fact, Rakosi probably was forced 
He had 


been a friend and strong supporter of 


ison Square Garden in New York City to quit by fellow communists 


and other big, permanent buildings 


Some circus people say they'll still the late Russian dictator, Joseph 
be taking their shows to the people in Stalin. Today’s Russian leaders 
strongly denounce Stalin. Hungarian 

. communists very likely felt that it 

| would be easier to get along with the 

| new Russian bosses if Rakosi no 


longer held power. 

The change in party bosses also may 
clear the way to closer ties with neigh- 
Rakosi had often 
criticized Yugoslavia’s communist 
President Tito 


boring Yugoslavia. 


Gero, on taking over 
his Rakosi had made 
many that Hungary 
wanted to be friendly with Yugoslavia 


new job, said 


mistakes—and 

Would the Hungarian people use the 
change of Red party bosses as an ex- 
start riots and demand free- 
did 


workers in 


cuse to 


dom—as thousands of factory 
few 
Sut 
Party Boss Gero seemed aware of dan- 
yer 
uprisings 


Poznan, Poland, a 


weeks ago? No one could say. 
He warned his people that no 
would be permitted in 


Hungary 


Soviet Protests 
where the Democratic 
The Republican National Con- 


in Chicago, 


The communist Soviet Union seems 


to be making a practice of protesting 
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the flight deck during training in Cuba 


against supposed flights over her ter 


ritory by United States military 
planes The Red government com 
plained in April, and has done so on 


This 


insisted we had sent planes 200 miles 


previous occasions month, she 


into Russia 
Through the Department of 
such 


investigation, a 


state, 


our government denies 
After careful 
the Soviet government declares, 
that 
Russian 


the 


charges 
note to 
it has 
planes did 
“The 


reads, “is in 


been determined our 


not enter 


Soviet 


air space 


Union,” note 
error.” 


Why 
charges? 


do Red 


Some 


such 
the 


allies 


make 
Americans think 
trying to 


leaders 


teds are make our 


suspicious of us. The communists may 
that we 
that 
fight 
that 


false 


hope to convince other lands 
do fly their 
we are secretly looking 


Most U 5 feel 


free nations will not be misled by 


over territory, and 
for a 
officials confident 


ted charges 
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Six European Lands Plan for Closer Cooperation 


(Continued from page 1) 


ng atomic plants For purposes of 
producing nuclear power, the 6 nations 
would act as 1 land 

The second plan would encourage 
the nations to increase trade by chary 
ing lower tariff rates for goods shipped 
from 1 country to another 

For several reasons, many European 
tateamen believe their lands should 
yet together to build a single nuclear 
industry. In the first place, the cost 
of working with atomic energy is very 
high. It vould be more expensive for 
the individual countries to undertake 
this job than it would be for them to 
work as a group 

Kuropean nations have a big stake 
in the development of atomic energy 
They face a shortage of other kinds of 
power that could be overcome by nu- 
clear energy 

If a European atomic energy poo! 
isn created, how will it be organized? 
Plane call for it to be run by a com 
mission similar in some respects to 
our Atomic Energy Commission. The 
commission members would be ap 
pointed by their governments. 

An assembly would keep an eye on 
the work of the commission. Follow- 
ing assembly approval, the commis- 
ion’s program would have to be 
ayreed on by a council of representa 
tives from the member nations. 


Eventual Aim 


This drive for further cooperation 
among Belgium, France, Italy, Lux 
embourg, the Netherlands, and West 
Germany is the most recent event en- 
couraging those who would like to see 
these countries united under 1 govern- 
ment. Their aim is 
nation United States of Europe, with 
its 160,000,000 people represented by 
a common parliament and working in 


to create a 6- 


a single economy, Later, the union 
might take in other countries. 

Winston Churchill said 10 years 
ago: “We must build a kind of United 
States of Europe.” 

Chancellor Konrad Adenauer of 
West Germany has said: “The Euro- 
pean nation-states have no longer a 
future but only a past.... Even if 
there were no Russian danger, the uni- 
fication of Europe would still remain 
a necessity.” 

President Eisenhower stated in 
June 1958: “While in Europe, | 
watched with keen interest the efforts 
to work out the first steps toward Eu- 
ropean federation. My experience 
there convinced me that the uniting of 
Europe is a necessity for the peace and 
prosperity of Europeans and of the 
world,” 

Several weeks ago, the President re- 
peated his support for European unity 
in an address at Baylor University, 
Waco, Texas. He said: “The states- 
men of Western Europe have long been 
aware that only in broad and effective 
cooperation among the nations of that 
region can true security for all be 
found.” 

The idea of uniting the separate na- 
tions of Europe is an old one. Efforts 
have been made in the past to achieve 
The 2 best- 
known attempts in modern times were 
made by Napoleon of France and by 
Hitler of Germany. More recently, 
the communists have taken over much 
of eastern Eurepe. The communist 
and other efforts to form a single state 
by force are denounced by those who 


unification by conquest, 


favor creation of a United States of 
Europe through peaceful change. 
Supporters of voluntary European 
unity believe that it would benefit the 
people of the area in many ways. 
Europe has been the scene of numer- 
ous wars, 
favor unification, there will be danger 
of new armed conflicts so long as the 
area is broken into small countries. 
The division of the region also tends 
to keep alive differences among the 
people. For example, France and Ger- 
many have fought each other several 


According to those who 


sult would be that people could get 
what they need more cheaply. 

Those who support European union 
realize that they face many obstacles. 
The biggest problem is that separate 
nations do exist, each with its own 
language, customs, and history. It is 
doubtful that the people of the Euro- 
pean states would easily give up their 
citizenship to belong to a new, larger 
country. Even if they desired to do 
so, the problems of different languages 
and customs would still make it ex- 
tremely difficult to achieve unity. 
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times in the past. Old hatreds play a 
large part in keeping the nations from 
seeing eye-to-eye on many problems. 
Those who favor European’ union 
argue that if the French and German 
people were made part of the same 
country and were under the same gov- 
ernment, as they are in Switzerland, 


they would realize that most of their 


interests are identical. 

Greater prosperity is a goal which 
many Europeans believe they can 
achieve if they are united. Their coun- 
tries are mostly small, and they have 
limited resources. The products they 
import from their neighbors are ex- 
pensive because of high tariffs, 

An economic union of the nations 
would solve some of these problems. 
The tariff walls could be torn down. 
Instead of trying to be self-sufficient, 
each area could produce only what it 
makes best. Factories would have a 
single region with about the same pop- 
ulation as that of the United States in 
which to sell their products. The re- 
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Although the living standard in Eu- 
rope as a whole would probably rise, 
the more prosperous countries fear 
that their standards would be dragged 
down, Also, some manufacturers feel 
that they might face tougher competi- 
tion if their products were not pro- 
tected by high tariffs. 

There are also other reasons why 
each nation feels it has something to 
lose from unification. Britain, for ex- 
ample, argues that her ties are with 
the (British) Commonwealth nations 
and is not now inclined to consider 
joining a United States of Europe. 

Another obstacle is France’s fear of 
Germany, which would make coopera- 
tion difficult. 

West Germany is torn between mov- 
ing closer to the West or toward pos- 
sible re-unification with East Germany 
—which might possibly mean ties 
with Russia. Many West Germans 
fear that stronger ties with the free 
world would hurt their chances of uni- 
fying their country. They are -impa- 


tient with their nation’s divided ex- 
istence, and will think carefully before 
doing anything which might prolong 
the division. 

The leaders who favor European 
unification believe they can get around 
these problems. Many of them are in- 
spired by the American example. They 
feel that Western Europe can do what 
the 13 American colonies did in the 
18th century, when they united for 
common defense. 

This parallel, though, may be some- 
what misleading. The American colo- 
nies were relatively new and undevel- 
oped. Most of the people spoke the 
same language, and the large majority 
of them were farmers. 

The picture in Europe today is much 
different. There we see highly devel- 
oped nations which have been organ- 
ized separately for centuries. . Each 
country has a variety of industries. 
The people have their own languages 
and customs. 

Despite these barriers, advocates of 
European unification have continued 
to work hard. Since World War II, 
they have made some progress, forg- 
ing ahead slowly. Following is a brief 
discussion of a few of the major mile- 
stones they have achieved. 

Brussels Pact. The Brussels Pact 
was signed in March 1948 by Belgium, 
France, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom (Britain). 
The treaty provided for cooperation in 
commerce, education, and defense. It 
set up an organization consisting of 
several bodies to carry out its work. 

Many of the activities of the Brus- 
sels Pact were gradually taken over by 
other organizations, and the members 
decided to enlarge the treaty. After 
a conference in September and Octo- 
ber 1954, they invited West Germany 
and Italy to join. 

The expanded Brussels Pact became 
known as the Western European Un- 
ion (WEU). This organization has 
taken over the activities of the Brus- 
sels Pact. In addition, it engages in 
other projects. The most important 
of these is to limit the size of the 
armed forces of the member countries. 
In doing this, the Union works through 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, the free world’s major defensive 
organization in the North Atlantic 
area. 

Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation. The OEEC was 
established in April 1948 primarily to 
assist the United States in distribut- 
ing aid to Europe. It is composed of 
17 member countries plus—as asso- 
ciates—the United States and Canada. 

The OEEC has 2 main tasks: (1) 
to help the United States carry out its 
efforts to aid Europe, and (2) to en- 
courage the European nations to work 
together to increase trade. 

The work of this agency is carried 
on by a council composed of repre- 
sentatives from each member nation, 
an executive committee of 7 members 
chosen by the council, and numerous 
other committees. The various groups 
make agreements with individual 
countries and other international 
organizations to achieve the goals of 
the OEEC. 

Council of Europe. This body is 
similar to a congress or legislature. 
It can only recommend action, how- 
ever, and cannot actually make laws. 

The 5 original Brussels Pact nations 
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invited Italy, Ireland, and the Scan- 
dinavian countries to join with them 
in the Council of Europe. In May 
1949, the 10 lands signed a treaty 
creating this organization. 

The Council of Europe now consists 
of 15 members: those mentioned above 
plus Iceland, Austria, West Germany, 
Greece, and Turkey. The Saar is an 
associate member. 

The Council is composed of 2 main 
bodies: (1) the Committee of Minis- 
ters, and (2) the Consultative Assem- 
bly. Their main task is to suggest 
policies for the member nations to 
adopt. The Council’s most important 
role has been to encourage voluntary 
action and give a voice to public opin- 
ion in solving major European prob- 
lems. 

European Community for Coal and 
Steel. Those who favor a United 
States of Europe believe the proof that 
such a plan would work can be seen in 
the European Community for Coal and 
Steel. This organization is more pow- 
erful than those discussed above. In 
its field, it replaces the individual na- 
tional governments. 

The idea for the Community was 
put forth in 1950 by 2 French leaders, 
Robert Schuman, then Foreign Minis- 
ter, and Jean Monnet. They urged all 
European nations to join with France 
in operating their coal and steel indus- 
tries on a cooperative basis. 
France, Belgium, Italy, Luxem- 
bourg, the Netherlands, and West Ger- 


Six coun- 
tries 


many—approved the idea. A treaty 
was signed in 1951 establishing the 
Coal and Steel Community, and it 
went into force in July 1952. Since 


then, Britain has signed an agreement 
to cooperate with the Community. 
The Coal and Steel Community is 
run by several bodies. They include 
the High Authority, the Common As- 
sembly, and the Court of Justice. All 
the nations involved have representa- 
tives in these agencies. The coal and 
steel industries of the member coun- 
tries work together They 
charge one another the same prices for 


closely. 


coal and steel products, free of tariffs. 
In short, the coal and steel business is 
carried on by these 6 countries as 
though they were a single nation. 
Supporters of European Union be- 
lieve that the Community has been a 
1955, 164 
more were 
traded among 
than in 1952; 
was 44 per cent; for iron ore, 37 


success. In for example, 


per cent steel products 


Community countries 
for coal, the increase 
per 
cent. In the same period, steel produc- 
tion rose from 46,000,000 tons to about 
58,000,000. Lron increased from 
72,000,000 tons to almost 88,000,000. 

According to the the 
movement for European Union, these 
figures prove their plans will work. 
The European for Coal 
and Steel is a reality, combining the 
resources and manpower of 6 nations 
into a single large system. The next 
step, they feel, is to adopt the same 


ore 


leaders of 


Community 


method of production for atomic en- 
ergy, and to increase trade by elimi- 
nating tariffs on other industrial prod- 
ucts and consumer goods. 

They 
many 
They also face a com- 


These leaders are hopeful. 
know that they must 


overcome 
old problems. 
paratively new obstacle, the division 
of Europe into 2 camps, 1 free and the 
other under communist control. Never- 
theless, they believe that, bit by bit, 
they can create a great nation out of 
Europe’s many small countries. The 
rest of the world will watch closely as 
this movement advances. 
By Victor BLOCK 


without touching it—so she can talk by telephone without interference 





THE GIRL presses a whistle-gadget (in right hand) to turn off the radio— 


The 


whistle sets off a switch system in the German-made set. 


Science in the News 


ae all over the world 
will train their 


oo 


Mars next September 7. 


telescopes on 


On that day, 


the bright red planet will make its 
closest approach to the earth since 
1924. The distance between the earth 


and Mars varies from about 63,000,000 
miles to 34,500,000 miles. On Septem- 
ber 7, the planet 35,120,000 
miles from the earth. 


will be 


Astronomers hope their observa 
tions may give them the answers to 
For example, 
A huge 


was 


some of Mars’ secrets. 
does the planet support life? 
blue-green mark on its surface 
discovered 2 years ago, and some ob- 
servers believe a study of it may prove 
that plants exist on Mars 


Astronomers will also take a look 
at the “canals” that mark the planet. 
Not everyone sees these lines that 


form a complex network. Those who 
do say they appear to be a system of 
waterways covering Mars’ surface 
Another project will be to observe 
the 


throughout the world will keep a con 


weather. Scientists scattered 
stant watch on the planet as it passes 
Then they will work together to 
the cloud 


by. 


draw weather maps of 
formations. 

Men have always had a desire to 
Mars, for in some 


ways it is similar to the earth. It is 


know more about 


next in order from earth in distance 


from the sun. Its day is only 37 min- 





NEW SILENCERS reduce the noise made by 


it’s on the ground. 
engines. 


utes longer than a day on earth. Its 


daytime temperature range is fairly 
similar to that on earth, although at 
night it drops much lower, often to 


80 or 90 degrees below zero 
7 


Engineers at Ohio State University 
are developing a method of measuring 
the 


The sys 


how much a road gives under 
wheels of a moving vehicle 
tem is expected to be ready for use in 
designing and constructing highways 
in about a year. 
the new method, engineers 
photograph the 
Then they take 


vehicle 


Under 
surface of a road 
a second picture as a 


the 
photographs 


loaded over 
the 


through special equipment, they can 


passes pave 


ment. By viewing 
determine how much the road “bent” 
under the weight. 

Kivery road gives to some degree as 
a vehicle passes over it. The bending 
from a hundredth of an 
inch to more than a tenth of an inch 


may range 
At present, engineers can only guess 
how much a particular type of road 
will give and how much weight it can 
support 

With the method now being worked 
out, engineers will be able to predict 
more accurately how much weight a 
road can stand, and each highway can 
be built to support exactly the load it 


will carry. By Victor BLocK 





this jet bomber in Britain while 
The funnel-like silencers are placed behind each pair of 
When jet planes are put on American passenger routes, machines such 
as this one may be installed to cut disturbances at airports. 





News Quiz 








European Cooperation 


1. What 2 plans 


for cooperation among 


6 nations are under discussion at a con 
ference in Brussels, Belgium? 
2. List some of the reasons why many 


European statesmen believe their nations 
should build a single atomic industry 


3. How might a United States of Eu 
rope benefit the people of the area’ 


4. Why are the nations involved re 
luctant to join a United States of Eu 
rope? 

5. In what ways does the situation in 
Europe today differ from that in the 


American colonies? 


6. Name some of the organizations for 


European cooperation that have been 
established in recent years 
7. Has the Coal and Steel Community 


helped to increase production and trade 
among the member nations? Explain 


Discussion 

Do you think that closer cooperation 
among the European nations will benefit 
the free world? Give reasons for your 
answer 

Air Travel Today 

1. From the standpoint of safety in 

travel, how do passenger planes, auto 


mobiles, buses, and railroads compare? 


2. What 2 great problems do the air 


lines face now in carrying on safe opera 


tion 

Tell something about experiments in 
controlling commercial air travel that 
have been carried out in Washington, 
D. C., and the results of the experiments 


4. Describe circumstances of the 4 


plane crash in the Grand Canyon re 
cently 
5. Why is there growing difficulty in 


providing air space for planes today? 
the 
the 


some of the why 


ships for 


6. Give reasons 


use of jet passengers in 


diffieultie for 


years ahead will add new 
commercial aviation 
7. What is the government doing to 
improve our airways’? 
Discussion 
Do you think that more afety rules 


should be set up for commercial airlines? 


Give reasons for your answer 


Miscellaneous 


1. Who will be keynote speaker at the 


Democratic National Convention? rell 
something about him 
2. Briefly describe Belgium, its popu 


lation, chief occupations, and standard of 
living 
3. Why have the U. 8S. and British 


governments decided, for the moment at 
least, not to help Egypt build a big irri 
gation dam? 


4. What is a probably important rea 
on for sending Senator William Know 
land of California to the United Nations 


General Assembly session in November? 


5. Tell about recent political changes 
in communist Hungary and what they 
may mean 

6. What are the arguments over the 


question of reducing the number of | 
fighting men? 
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“Suez Canal’s Uncertain Future,” 
by Wayne Gard in The Dallas Morn- 
ing News. 


Now that the British have pulled 
their 85,000 soldiers out of the Suez 
Canal Zone, many are wondering what 
wil] happen to this big ditch that links 
the Red Sea with the Mediterranean. 
Since 1869 it has been a major artery 
in global commerce and has been open 
to the ships of all nations. It 
the 
will serve its pur- 


is un- 


certain how well canal—across 
Egypt’s territory 
pose under Egyptian control. 

Last year the Suez Canal carried 15,- 
000 with 110,000,000 
more than double the amount 
passed through the Panama 
The bulk of Western Europe’s 


The canal 


ships tons of 
cargo 
which 
Canal. 
through Suez. 
property, which 
fleets of launches, dredges and tugs, 
is worth $325,000,000. 

Privately owned, the Suez Canal is 


oil passes 


company’s includes 


a monument to free enterprise. Inves- 
tors around the world own shares in 
Its 
has members from France, Britain, 
the Netherlands, the States, 
and Egypt. The passage remains un- 


the company board of directors 


United 


der some degree of international influ- 

ence, though Egypt now guards it. 
In 1968, 

sion made nearly a century ago, Egypt 


under terms of the conces- 


will take over the canal. In question 
now are the ability of Egypt to keep 
widening and deepening the canal and 
its willingness to keep reducing the 
tolls 
will remain open to the ships of all 


Many also wonder if the canal 


nations. 
Already the 


imposed 


government of Egypt 


has several restrictions. It 
has barred the canal to ships of Israel. 
It also kept the 
from foreign 
that Egyptian ones be used. 

Taking a_ look the 
the national business and 
financial weekly, that the 
United States and its allies insist on 
the canal an 
with all 


has canal company 


hiring pilots, insisting 


into future, 
Rarron’s, 


advises 


international 
having 
claims of 


keeping 
waterway, nations 
equal The 
Egypt, it should 
lowed to override the needs and inter 


access to it, 
argues, not be al 
ests of others. 

For generations, it adds, “the Suez 
Canal, in peace and war, has served to 
bind together the free peoples of the 
world. So precious a link must be kept 


secure,” 


WILL EGYPT, now 


that she guards the Suez Canal, keep 


MOSCOW UNIVERSITY at night. A 


midwestern 


“Educated Veterans,”’ an editorial not have 


in The Washington Daily News. the nation 
GI Bill, 


The largest educational program of 
nently 


its kind a government ever has under pound 
taken ended this month. It is the GI 
Bill of nearly 
half the who served in the 
armed World War II will 
have had some kind of schooling or on 
the-job 
pense 
The total cost has been 
But the 
probably never spent that much to bet 


Rights, under which 
millions 
forces in 
July, 1956, 
years 


training at government ex 3 


rean truce 
costly 


July 


about and 


14% 


billion dollars. government cold on 


ter advantage a continued 
the 
economically 
for the 
whole of 

The | 


The benefits to the veterans are ob 
vious. They have had training which 


a large majority of them probably 
could not have obtained on their own 
That has them te 
make a better living 

But the 


have been 


training enabled 


also Korea each 


skills ac It is 


the 
The 


veterans 


benefits to nation 


important fitting 
these 


them more productive, useful citizens 


quired by have made 


One find 


at a time when their country ha yains made 


needed trained men more than ever be and 
skills 
contributing to the nation for a long 
the World 


veteran still is 


fore. Moreover, their will be people there 


pose 
time to there had 
War II 

There 


end for substantial cash handouts 


come; averaye 
under 40 
sentiment at war’ 


The 


pensions 


Was some 
undet 
fed u 


Sec ondly, 


life 
large-scale oughly 
did 


however, 


movement for 


arises periodically as it only re 


cently Such plans, would warriors for 


other nations from using this 


newspaper 


benefited 
nearly as 


which 


since 


war turned 


and 


strengthening of 


pei { et ul 


nite 
tributing abot 


veal 


since the 


communism 
been 

pathetic ears 
Today, 


communism, 


proposes that 


either veterans or 
the 


the emi 


much as has 


was based on 


concept of helping peo- 


ple to help themselve 


“Korea: Partner for Freedom?” by 
Channing Liem in Current History. 


marks the completion of 
the signing of the Ko 
As the bitter 
from hot to 
President Fi 


3-year-old 


27, 1953, 


enhower pledged the United States to 


effor t 


South 


relentless for 


Korea 


as well as militarily, and, 


inification of the 


Korea 
d State ha 


been con 
it $252,000,000 in aid to 
the 


appropriate at 


armistice 
thi 


ince 


and 


point to examine the Korean situation 


happily, significant 


in South 


ome 
during 
First, the 
inanimously Op 
Before the wal 


W ho 


Korea 
recent wal 
almost 

ome lent sym 
to the communist 
though, 


pron 
having tasted 


they are thor 


p with it 


Koreans are easoned 


freedom who are also 


important waterway? 


and the Russians exchange students 


perfectly aware of the price 


newly won independence They 


always been strong nationalists. Ja 
effort to 
them in the 40 years of her occupation 
rhe 
War im 


that 


pan’s determined change 


of Korea proved useless fiery 
trial of the 


them 


Korean 
the 
preserved 
Thirdly, the Republic of 
has 
superbly 


3-year 
with 
freedom can be 


bued confidence 


Korea to 
750,000 men, 


with 


day an army of over 


trained and splendid 


morale It is a formidable weapon 


against any would-be aggressors 
Those are the 

which Americans 

had it 


resolute 


achievement of 
may well be 
for 


support, the Republic of 


proud, 


for not been their prompt 
and 
Korea could not have survived 

“A Student Swap with Russia,” an 


editorial in The Kansas City Times. 

We have a iggestion 
viet Foreign Minister, 
though he 
the 


for close , eV 


for the 
Dmitri 

lov, ever probably 
appreciate 
called 
lations, tw , a 


I nited Ss 


source 


hepilov 
en cordial re 


and the 


former edi 


tor of demands the toning 


down ¢ American press and 


radio as ‘ntial condition 


Shepilov may or may not realize it 


jut the American doesn’t 
ate like the newspapel 
Pravda We checked 
Washington for instance, to get clear 
the idea that follows 

We're all for better unde rstanding 


between this country 


press opel 
communist 
haven't with 
ance on 
Russia and 
of the last 
many ways to 


yoing 


and 
an ending of the suspicions 
There 


do this, we’re 


10 years are 


sure, but we're 
to suggest 

The 
change of students between 
United States Russia It 


be tested with a few of our brightest 


just one 
izable ex- 
the 


( ould 


suggestion is for a 


and 


and most level-headed young men and 
women in return for an equal number 
of young Soviet citizens If results 
were good, the numbers could be in- 
creased. Our universities and educa- 


tional foundations certainly would be 
interested in such a project 

We'd be 
that the 


be taken in by communism if the Rus- 


chance 


willing to take a 
not 


American youths would 
sian government would similarily risk 
the young 


people to life in the United States 


exposure of some of its 





